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promised that no French habitant would be deported,
that no one would be deprived of his goods or his land
except religious communities whose fate would be
settled when the peace treaty was signed. The language,
religion and laws of the Canadians remained, for the
time being, unchanged. It was over the future of these
that the Canadiens were most gravely concerned.

In actual practice the question of the use of the
French language played no part in the Capitulations.
According to the principles of the law of nations, at
that time, as well as of English public law, a nation
conquered in battle lost none of the distinctive attri-
butes of its nationality, and foremost amongst these
was its language. Moreover, the conqueror of 1760
had little chance of making himself heard unless he
drew up his orders, notices, and proclamations in
French, which he did from the very first day. %t
English remained the language of the conqueror and
as such it might in time, by force of circumstances if
not by the circumstance of force, supplant the language
of the conquered. If the language were some day to
be lost what then would become of the religion and the
laws?

The Canadiens had, beyond doubt, a written
guarantee of their right to practice freely their religion
until such times as a formal treaty was signed; but that
did not imply that they might practice Roman Catholi-
cism under the guidance of a bishop as they had
formerly done. On the contrary; at a time when
English Catholics had neither civil nor political rights,
when, in religious matters, Great Britain recognized
no sovereignty other than that of the King who was
head of the Reformed Church, it was not to be hoped